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of long ago are the cranks, the faddists, the outsiders of to-day. 
Later on in the play we have the idea carried a stage further. After 
Wagner and Nietzsche meet in hell, (p. 137): "Nietzsche de- 
nounced him as a renegade; and Wagner wrote a pamphlet to 
prove that Nietzsche was a Jew ; and it ended in Nietzsche's going 
to heaven in a huff." 

Our idea recurs in Anatole France's lie des pingouins (1908). 
During Marbode's descent into Hades he meets Virgil. The latter 
informs him that, when invited to go to heaven, he declined. When 
the author of the 2Eneid is asked for his reasons, he says, inter alia, 
(pp. 151-2) : " Et que deviendrai-je dans le sejour de votre beati- 
tude, si je n'y trouve pas mes amis, mes ancetres, mes maitres et 
mes dieux, et s'il ne m'est pas donne d'y voir le fils auguste de Rhea, 
Venus, au doux sourire, mere des fineades, Pan, les jeunes Dryades, 
les Sylvains et le vieux Silene barbouille par flgle de la pourpre 
des mures." 

D. S. Bloxdheim. 

University of Illinois. 



ON THE SOURCE OF COMMON CONDITIONS 

Professor Joseph de Perott of Clark University kindly calls my 
attention to the failure in my recent edition of Common Condi- 
tions to deal with the suggestion regarding the play's source some- 
what casually thrown out in Marie Gothein's essay on " Die Frau 
im englischen Drama vor Shakespeare" (Jahrbucli der dtsch. 
Sh.-Gesellschaft xl, 1904, p. 25 f.). I hasten to make amends for 
the neglect, since the similarity between the English play and the 
Italian Amor Costante of about a generation earlier, is, if not 
convincing, certainly of sufficient interest to merit examination. 

L' Amor Costante, one of the two or perhaps three comedies of 
Alessandro Piccolomini (1508-1578), later Archbishop of Patras 
and Coadjutor Archbishop of Siena, was composed, as the title- 
page informs us, for presentation on the occasion of the visit of 
the Emperor Charles V to Siena in 1536. (The title-page of the 
edition I have used gives the date erroneously as MDXXXI, in 
which year Charles was in the Netherlands). The play was acted 
by the Sienese Academy of the Intronati, of which Piccolomini 
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was a member. The British Museum possesses copies of two Vene- 
tian editions of 1550. That in the Yale library bears no date or 
printer's name, but has the device of Francesco Kampazetto, ' Et 
Animo et Corpori,' and is bound up with nine other works of the 
same printer dated variously from 1561 to 1564. One of these 
is Piccolomini's comedy, Alessandro, another the so-called Coniedia 
del Sacrificio de gli Intrpnati well known for its connexion with 
Shakespeare's Twelfth Night. 

L' Amor Costante is a rather dull play. Apart from its source 
relations, the most interesting things about it are the extravagant 
praise of the Emperor dragged into the dialogue and the introduc- 
tion of several characters who speak their parts wholly in Spanish 
— doubtless a courteous' concession to Charles and his Spanish 
retinue. It should be remembered that at the time of his visit 
to Siena, Charles V was engaged in marshaling his forces for the 
opening of hostilities with France. Even under these circum- 
stances, the glorification of the Emperor at the expense of the 
Pope and the following bold words regarding the reformation of 
the Church, near the close of the first act, may be regarded as 
surprising in an author known also as one of the great dignitaries 
of the Eoman Church: 

" Io ci ho pensato spesso ancor io," says the wise old Guglielmo, 
" & mi risoluo che questa reformatione della Chiesa con tutte l'altre 
grandi imprese necessarie al mantenimento della Christianita, si 
riserbino & sien destinate a questo Imperadore, ilquale se noi ben 
tutte le cose passate, & le parti sue consideriamo, haujam da giudi- 
care esser nato per acquistar la gloria & la resuscitatione del nome 
Christiano per tutto il mondo." 

The story of the play, in so far as it bears any resemblance to 
Common Conditions, is correctly sketched by Frl. Gothein. The 
points in common and the differences in development may be 
listed as follows: 

1. In each play, a father, banished from his native land, be- 
comes separated from his son and daughter. In the English play 
the exile is due to the slander of enemies, in the Italian to the 
premature discovery of an insurrection. In the English play the 
son and daughter, already adult when the banishment takes place, 
set out together to follow the father and are separated from each 
other by incidents of the journey; in the Italian work the son (at 
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the age of seven) had already been sent to the Koman court before 
his father's exile. 

2. In both plays the daughter marries a young man, flies with 
him over seas, and is separated from him as a result of the capture 
of their vessel by pirates. In the Italian play they flee from the 
lady's uncle who will not consent to their marriage ; in the English, 
conversely, they flee from the lady's jealous mother-in-law to 
seek refuge with her uncle in Thrace. 

3. In both plays the daughter, after being separated from her 
husband, finds refuge with an old gentleman, who in the Italian 
work is and in the English may be her unrecognized father. Here 
she is seen by her brother, who vainly seeks her love. Father, son, 
and daughter remain quite unaware of their relationship. 

4. Finally, in both plays the absent husband rejoins the daugh- 
ter secretly. They are discovered by a female attendant, accused 
before the father-guardian of intentions upon his life, and threat- 
ened with death themselves. 

5. One other resemblance exists in that in both plays the un- 
known brother is himself beloved by a physician's daughter. In 
the English play, however, the physician is a comic type speaking 
a grotesque Spanish-English jargon; the love-suit of his daughter 
is rejected by the brother on general grounds before he falls in love 
with his unrecognized sister; and there is no indication of his 
later experiencing a change of heart regarding the former. In the 
Italian play, the physician is a very worthy and serious citizen; 
the reason for the brother's indifference to his daughter is that he 
is already in love with the sister; and in the end the two are hap- 
pily married. 

Such — with the significant differences noted — are the points 
which the two plays have in common. Frl. Gothein is far from 
asserting that the comedies are at all similar in general effect. It 
is, indeed, doubtful whether the actual resemblances would appear 
at all to many readers, so embedded are they in matter totally 
unrelated. In the names of characters, the scenes of the action, 
and in dramatic atmosphere Common Conditions is as unlike 
L'Amor Costante as possible. Piccolomini's comedy is distinctly 
bourgeois and contemporary in tone. The scene is laid throughout 
in Pisa, and the dramatic action covers only a very short time. 
The English play is exuberantly romantic, and the scene ranges 
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wildly through Arabia, Phrygia and even more exotic localities. 
The Italian comedy is in five acts and in prose, the English has 
no act or scene division and is composed in the riming heptameter 
couplets, which represent the most complete antithesis to conversa- 
tional prose and in English dramatic evolution seem to mark a 
stage antecedent to the study of Italian models. Erl. Gothein re- 
cognizes that the English poet can have employed L'Amor Costante 
" nur als Stoffquelle, setzt sich aber in der dramatischen Behand- 
lung in direktem Gegensatz zu dem Italiener." Of the similar 
details of plot listed above, many are mentioned only in the Pro- 
logue or in other retrospective allusions in Piccolomini's play, not 
being dramatized there at all. Between no two particular scenes of 
the two works is there any clear relation. The Italian comedy 
has no hint of the pivotal figure in the English play : Common Con- 
ditions, the Vice ; nor has the English comedy anything suggestive 
of the only striking dramatic situation in the Italian — a situation 
which is particularly advertised on the title-page and to which the 
last two acts are mainly devoted — where the amorous brother, refus- 
ing to believe the accusation against Lucrezia, arms his friends to 
save her by force from the impending punishment. To all this 
should be added the fact that in L'Amor Costante the distinct cen- 
ter of dramatic interest is the brother-lover, whereas his counter- 
part in Common Conditions stands but a bad third in importance 
among the male figures. 

Prl. Gothein's conclusion regarding the relation of the two plays 
offers two alternatives. There can hardly be any doubt, she thinks, 
" dass das italienische Stuck dem englischen Dichter vorlag, es sei 
denn dass sich eine gemeinsame Quelle fiir beide fande." The for- 
mer inference — that the author of Common Conditions borrowed 
directly from Piccolomini — does not appear fairly deducible from 
the rather general similarities, and it seems almost out of the ques- 
tion when one considers the total divergence of the two comedies 
in all their essential dramatic values. Eemembering the close dis- 
cipleship shown in the contemporary or slightly later English 
comedies which we know to be based on Italian models — Gas- 
coigne's Supposes and Ariosto's Suppositi, The Bugbears and Graz- 
zini's La Spiritata, Fedele and Fortunio or its Latin counterpart 
Victoria and Pasqualigo's II Fedele, the Latin Laelia, or even 
Shakespeare's Twelfth Night, and Gli Ingannati — it is hard to 
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believe that an English author of the rude period of 1575, writing 
with his eye on L'Amor Coslante, should either have desired or 
have been able to bury so effectually all the important structural 
characteristics of his prototype. 

Frl. Gothein's alternative suggestion, that the two plays have a 
common origin, may perhaps better repay study ; but even the col- 
lateral relationship is not likely to have been close. Professor 
Creizenach, who in a footnote makes mention of Erl. Gothein's dis- 
covery of ' die auffalligen Ubereinstimmungen ' between the two 
comedies, characterizes the action of Common Conditions as " ein 
wunderliches Gemisch von Motiven des griechischen Romans, des 
Ritterromans und der italienischen Komodie." (Geschichte des 
neueren Dramas, iv, 22). A student of comparative literature and 
of folklore could doubtless trace out a long genealogy for the par- 
ticular fable peculiar to both Piccolomini and the English author — 
the fable of the father, son, daughter, and daughter's husband, who 
after long separation are suddenly brought together by fate in a 
distant land, where each remains long ignorant of the others' iden- 
tity. In the Englishman's development of this theme I find noth- 
ing however to suggest that he was familiar either with the general 
method of Italian comedy or with the plot of Piccolomini's play. 

These are general considerations. There is also a specific piece 
of evidence adverse to Frl. Gothein's theory. The newly recov- 
ered title-page of Common Conditions expressly declares the com- 
edy to be " drawne out of the most famous historie of Galiarbus 
Duke of Arabia, and of the good and eeuill successe of him and his 
two children, Sedmond his sun, and Clarisia his daughter." 
Though nothing is now known of this ' famous historie,' it seems 
unwarrantable to assume that it did not exist, that it was a mere 
blind, invented by a curiously perverse dramatist to disguise his 
borrowing from Piccolomini's play of Pedrantonio of Castile, his 
son Ioanoro, and his daughter Ginevra. 

Tucker Brooke. 

Yale University. 



